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The continuous milk-making process which takes place in the udder,
With the resultant distension of that organ, renders it essential that cows
should be treated quietly and gently and kept under comfortable and peace-
ful conditions. Harsh or hurried treatment previous to and during milking
interferes with the activities of the milk-making cells due to the release of
epinephrin from the adrenal gland, and will eventually lead to a reduction
in the quantity and quality of the milk yielded. This matter is further
considered on p. 222.
Apart from the above, the quantity and quality of the milk obtained
from the herd depends upon the following factors :
(i) Feeding.
(z) Health of the Animals.
(3)  Age of the Animals.
(4)  Efficiency of the Milker.
(5)  Intervals between Milking.
(6)  Period of Lactation.
(7)  Individuality of the Cow.
(8)  Proper Bulking of Milk.
No attempt has been made to place these factors in the order of their
importance, as, to a greater or lesser extent, they all have a bearing upon the
quantity and quality of the milk produced.
(1) Feeding
The feeding of the dairy cow is one of the most important factors involved
in milk production as it has a profound effect upon the secretion of the fluid.
It has been estimated that 70 per cent, of the cost of milk production is due
to feeding. Not only does the process materially influence the cost of
production but the general health and well-being of the herd depends to a
great extent upon the skill with which rations are compounded and fed.
It has been clearly demonstrated that feeding produces a very marked
effect upon the yield of milk, and this factor must always be borne in mind.
Feeding can never ba satisfactory unless the weight of milk given by each
animal is carefully recorded after every milking and the animal fed accord-
ingly.    A large quantity of milk is drawn from the milking herd under
present-day conditions, and proper feeding is essential in order to ensure
that their general state of nutrition is not impaired by the continuous drain
to which their bodies are subjected.    Generally speaking, all cows in the
same herd may be  looked upon as  requiring similar treatment, but it
often happens that certain cows, if properly fed, would be capable of yielding
a larger quantity of milk than that normally obtained.    It also happens that
many dairy herds are fed very largely on home-grown, coarse fodder, which
may vary considerably in quality from season to season, this being often
reflected in the milk yield.    The food eaten affects the quantity of the milk
rather than the quality although continued under-feeding will produce less
milk with a lower butter-fat content than would be the case if feeding were
adequate.    Water is one of the prime necessities for the animal as this makes
milk, assists digestion of the food, cleans the digestive tract, and regulates
the body temperature.    It is therefore necessary to see that the animal
obtains all the water it requires.    The food given must be in excess of the
bodily requirements of the animal in order to obtain the greatest production
of milk.    Improper feeding may cause deterioration in the quality of the
milk whilst improving the quantity, a practice which is often carried out
with a view to increasing the quantity at the expense of the quality.